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PHILOMORUS. 

AMONG the namerous biographera, nho 
have nndertaken at saccesaive periods 
to delineate the character and review the 
writinga of this great and good man, down 
from Roper, with his simple narrative, to 
Mackintosh, with his able and elaborate cri- 
Ucisros, few have deemed it worth while to 
bestow even a cursory glance upon his 
poetry. The English stanzas which he left 
behind him are rarely noticed, and the Latin 
poems seem to be entirely forgotten. If the 
name of More be connected in our ideas 
with any work of the imagination, it is as 
the subject rather than the composer ; and 
in truth the affecting vicissitudes of his for- 
tune have supplied abundant materials for 
the poet and the dramatist in every succeed- 
ing age. There is said to be still extant in 
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2 PHILOMORUS. 

manuscript an ancient and almost contempo- 
rary tragedy with its quaint title, — " The Life 
and Death of Sir Thomas More ;" and in our 
own times a similar production may be found 
among the works of a late Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. Even foreign dramatists 
have selected him as their hero ; and it is 
upon record that the astute and hangh^ 
Richelieu was invariably melted into tears 
by the scenic representation of his misfor- 
tunes. How pathetically has one of our mo- 
dern bards interwoven widi his theme, the 
story of that 

blashiiig maid, 

Who thrangh Ihe streets is through a desert itray'd. 
And, wben her dent, dear father pass'd aloog. 
Would not be held ; but bursling through the throDg, 
HalbenI and baltle4i«, kin'd him o'er and o'er. 
Then tnra'd and went, then sought him as befoie. 
Believing she should see his face no mote. 

RoGEHS — Htanan Life, 

In short, the melancholy association of his 
name with historical events and individual 
sufferings of extreme interest, has thrown 
his literary attainments almost entirely into 
the shade. With one memorable exception. 
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PHILOMORVS. 3 

all his writing, whether Latin or English, 
whether prose or poetry, have sunk into 
oblivion. 

That one exception, indeed, the celebrated 
Utq>ia, is doubtless imaginative in its gene- 
ral character, and may fairly enough be de- 
signated a Romance. But how different from 
a Romance in the ordinary eenae of the word ! 
It is visionary without being poetical ; its 
philosophical disquisitionB amuse the lancy, 
but they do not touch the heart. We must 
acknowledge, however, that all the poetry 
which he wrote sinks into comparative in- 
significance, when we coneider the effect 
which such compositions as this must have 
produced upon the age in which he lived. 

At the same time, we cannot but regard 
with curiosity the playful moments of a life 
so full of interest in its progress, and so 
tragical in its close. The productions of a 
scholar who was admired by Erasmns for bis 
learning, and courted by Henry VIII, for 
bis wit, must at all events be worthy of ex- 
amination. We have here the genuine effu- 
sions of an active, observant, and sensitive 
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4 PHILOMORUS. 

mind, Keking amusement during the brief 
intervals of professional enpgements in 
Latin veraification. They present trnqnes- 
tionable marks of bis individual character; 
like himself tliey are simple, unaffected, natu- 
ral. The; are seasoned with his homelj' wit ; 
they breathe the native tenderness of his dis- 
position, as yet unembittered by the acri- 
mony of polemics. They record his obser- 
vations on passing events, which are now be- 
come matter of history. Their connexion 
with bis domestic habila, if they had pos- 
sessed even a smaller share of point and ele- 
gance than it is usual to give them credit for, 
would have rendered them valuable to all 
who are interested in his character. It is 
this inborn and household simplicity which 
gives reality to our notion of the man him- 
self; and some one has truly remarked, that 
the charm of it seems as if it would he taken 
off by polish. If the traditionary anecdotes 
and apophthegms handed down in his &mily 
be recorded with so much care, these which 
come directly from his own pen deserve at 
least a better fate than to be nee 
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Althgugh the style is confessedly not of the 
parest character, savouring much more of 
the corrupted and colloquial school of which 
Erasmus was the founder, than the classical 
elegance of his contemporary Latinists iu 
Italy ; although it be acknowledged that his 
taste was imperfect, and that these effusions 
are rather recommended by his feme than 
calculated to increase it; still, it would be 
unjust to his memory to acquiesce without 
turther inquiry in the sentence which has 
been tacitly passed upon them by his biogra- 
phers. If the outpourings of his affection 
be couched in langu^e less idiomatic and in 
numbers less mellifluous than those of 8an- 
nazarius or Bembo, they are, at least, more 
racy and genuine, emanating more directly 
from the heart. If the wit is sometimes 
alloyed with a coarseness offensive to mo- 
dern refinement, it was rather the feult of 
the age than tlie individual : and he is alto- 
gether free from the chaise to which some of 
his more el^^t contemporaries are liable, 
of making poesy and erudition subservient to 
immorality. Id point of clearness and 
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6 PHILOMORUS. 

vigour of intellect he stands pre-eminent. In 
the smooth productions of that Italian school 
the eye glides onward from line to line 
without discovering any prominent or ma- 
jestic object to rest upon; but in More's 
poetry the idea stands out boldly, and en- 
gages the attention at once. 

And in reference to the acknowledged de- 
fects of style, which even in his own times 
were severely animadverted npon by an 
angry critic in France, and are doubtless 
the principal cause of the neglect into which 
these poems have fallen in modern days, it 
may be sufficient to quote the observation of 
Erasmus, that amid such a multiplicity of 
professional engagements, it is only to be 
wondered at that he found leisure to write at 
all. This inde&tigable lawyer, of whom it 
is on record that there was no case of im- 
portance in controversy before the courts of 
law, in which he was not counsel for one 
of the parties ; and that in after times as 
Chancellor, he effected a clearance of his 
cause-paper. 
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The nhich shall never more be steit. 
Till More he there again ; — 

he, who§e eloquence swayed the Hoose of 
Commona, while bia acuteness perplexed the 
most renowned theologians when he entered 
into their province : — he, who was repeatedly 
employed in negotiation with foreign poten- 
tates, and amid all his public avocations 
continaed to exercise a superintendence of 
the most careful description over his chil- 
dren and servants at home ; — this Btateeman 
and diplomatist, enthusiastic as was bis love 
of learning in all its branches, cannot be sup- 
posed to have spared much time for the rules 
of metrical composition, with which even the 
most accomplished scholars of our northern 
regions were at that time very imperfectly 
acquainted. At the present day it is not 
uncommon for men of the greatest eminence, 
in every rank and profession, to seek an ex- 
ercise of their scholarship or a relaxation 
from theb cares in the composition of Latin 
verses ; and to such as have spent the most 
valuable years of their early life at the public 
schools and Universities in acquiring a &ci- 
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8 PHILOMORVS. 

lity and correctneea of etyle, it is easy and 
natural to revert to it afterwards. But with 
More it was far otherwise. A. dark and ig- 
norant ffTstem of scholastic instmction pre- 
vailed throughout the land ; and among the 
gentry it was no uncommon opinion that 
literature ought to be left to the childreu of 
their hinds and servants. The few scholars 
that England possessed were such as had 
studied under the great lights of learning at 
Rome. To obtain classical inatraction at 
home, especially in the Greek language, was 
no less difficult than it would have been half 
a century ago to meet with a teacher of San- 
scrit. Again, we exclaim with Erasmus, — 
" what might not bo admirable a wit have pro- 
duced, if it had enjoyed the good fortune to 
be fostered and trained in Italy, if it had 
been devoted exclusively to literature, and if 
it had been suffered to ripen to maturity 1 " 

At the same time his attainments in classi- 
cal learning were by no means contemptible. 
Grocyn, who had himself studied in Italy 
under Politian and Demetrius Chalcondyles, 
was his instructor at Oxford : and notwith- 
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Htandiug the dlscoaragement of his &ther, 
\rfio was prejudiced in fiiToar of the old sys- 
tem of education, he had acquired a compe- 
tent knowledge of Greek. His thirst for 
classical literature was insatiable ; and there 
is little doubt that the period of retirement 
into which he was driven hj the displeasure 
of Henry VII. was occupied in the prosecu- 
tion of these studies. At a time when Wil* 
liam Latimer, one of the most eminent scho- 
lars of the age, declared in a letter to Eras- 
mos, that he had not read a single page of 
Greek or Latin for nine years, and that 
Greek books could not be procured without 
extreme difficulty. More was always to be 
ibund, ailer the laborious duties of his profes- 
sion, with the authors of Greece and Rome in 
his hand. And in fact among the Grocyns, 
and Linacres, and Colets of his ^e, that 
small circle of learned and clever men, who 
mainly contributed by their exertions to the 
iotrodnction of polite literature into England, 
his name always occupies a prominent situa- 
tion. On a certain occasion when one of the 
school divines, in a sermon at court, had been 
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10 PHILOMORUS. 

declaiming gainst the new learning as he- 
retical. More was commissioned by the King 
to undertake its defence. He addressed also a 
letter to the University of Oxford, reproach- 
ing them with the neglect of Greek, and 
pointing to the better example of Cambridge. 
So that, even if his name had not been on 
other accounts illaatriona in history, these 
early specimens of I^tin versification by an 
English scholar, made at a period when our 
country was just emerging from the long 
night of ignorance and superstition, would 
be to the literary antiquarian a subject of 
considerable interest. 

With regard to the poetical merits of these 
compositions, they seem to have been as much 
overrated in some instances as they are un- 
derrated in others. By one contemporary 
critic he is exalted to the honourable pre-emi- 
nence of the poet of England, and all the 
court of Parnassus is represented as mourn- 
ing over his fate ; while another compares 
his character and attainments to those of 
Cicero, with a special exception of the gift 
■of poesy in More's favour. To descend, 
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however, ftom these fanciful v^aries to the 
sober langnage of truth, we find Stapleton 
saying, 

Festivui fuitet poeta suavia. 

Haet remarks, thai he was second to none 
as a translator; and Jortin aays, with charac- 
teristic bluntness and brevity, " he was no 
bad poet, aiid might have been a better if he 
had paid more assiduous court to the muses." 
Mackintosh endeavours to prove that he was 
a poet from the harmonious structure of his 
English versification ; there being, as he ar- 
gues, a secret connexion between a poetical 
ear and poetical sensibility. Perhaps, if 
Mackintosh had bestowed a more careful ex- 
amination upon the neglected volume before 
us, he would have arrived at the same con- 
clusion, by a less circuitous and more satis- 
factory route. 

The fashion of writing verses in Latin had 
become bo general among the literati of Italy 
and Germany, as to bring the vernacular di- 
alects into neglect; and to cause some excel- 
lent poets to be lost to their language and 
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12 PHILOMORVS. 

nation. Perhaps More was actuated hy a 
desire to emnlate more particnlarly the fame 
of Ficus of Mirandnla, whose life he trans- 
lated into English, and whose talents in some 
degree resembled his own. His knowledge 
of the Greek langni^ opened to him the in- 
exhaustible storehonse of the Anthologia, 
where his &cetious mind discovered much 
that was congenial ; and the brevity of the 
epigram suiting well with the snatcheB of lei- 
sure which were stolen from graver occupa- 
tions, he amused himself by translating them 
into Latin verae. On one occasion, in the 
early part of his life, he entered the lists in a 
sort of sportive competition with his friend 
William Lily, the grammarian ; and we hare 
their respective traQslations of the same epi- 
gram transmitted to us in jazta-position, as 
the " Progymnasmata Thomte Mori et Qn- 
lielmi LOii sodalinm." Of the merits, either 
absolute or comparative, of these juvenile 
performances, there is little to be said. If we 
form our judgment from Lily's other essays 
in I^tin versification, those popular compo- 
sitions which the classical aspirant is taught to 
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PHILOMORVS. 13 

study more diligently than eveii the works of 
Virgil himself, we shall not expect to find 
much that is graceful in idea, or felicitous in 
expression. Andif More'stranslatloiiBbepro- 
nounced in somedegree superior to his rival's, 
or if it be said that in after years be surpassed 
these crude attempts of bis youtli, it will 
amonnt at best to a very &int commendation. 
In speaking, however, of More's subse- 
quent productions, it must be understood that 
we have no fresh discoveries to boast of, no 
unpublished manuscript, nor even a single 
reprint from rare and inaccessible volumes. 
His Latin poems, under the general title of 
" Epigrammata," have been before the public 
for centuries. One or two of them, which 
will be mentioned more particularly here- 
after, were published by the author himself; 
but the collection in its present form issued 
from the press of Froben at Basle, not only 
without his superintendence, but almost with- 
out his knowledge; being printed from a 
manuscript supplied by Erasmus, consisting 
of detached copies made by various friends 
without hb autbori^ or sanction. Some of 
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14 PHILOMORUS. 

them were the productions of hia boyhood, 
others of his early youth, aiid the latest were 
written about his thirty-fifth year, a period, 
probably the happiest of hia life ; hie fame 
and fortune being now established, and his 
mind as yet undisturbed by the splendid dis- 
tractions of a court. His own opinion of their 
merits is thus given in one of his episdes to 
Erasmus : " I was never much delighted 
with my epigrams, as yon are well aware ; 
and if they had not pleased yourself and cer- 
tain others better than they pleased me, the 
volume would never have been published." 

The subjects of these epigrams are miscel- 
laneous and manifold. When his public 
avocations bad left him little or no leisure for 
consulting the ponderous Anthologia, he ex- 
changed the study of books for that of men. 
The ignorance of the clergy, the foibles of 
the fair ses, the pretensions of sciolists, and 
the tricks of astrologers, in short the follies 
and weaknesses of mankind in general, sup- 
plied him with abundant materials for satire ; 
while bis descriptive powers were exercised 
upon the various objects of art or nature, that 
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attracted hia obeervant eye. Events of a. 
national character are in aeveral instances 
recorded ; and other occurrences in private 
life, which an ordinary person would have 
passed over and foi^otten, are made the sub- 
ject of a stanza. The weasel and the rabbit, 
the spider and the fly, are by no means too 
trifling for him ; and he describes in numbers 
not inelegant, the attitudes of a cat playing 
with a mouse. 

Like his friend Erasmus, he was ready to 
embrace every moment of leisure, and to ex- 
tract amusement from every occurrence of 
life. At a period when the ordinary mode 
of travelling was on horseback, it was the 
practice of both these eminent scholars to 
beguile the tediousness of the journey, by 
employing their thoughts upon composition 
as they rode along. Erasmus composed a 
poem upon the inconveniences of old age, 
vrhile crossing the Alps into Italy; and we 
are told that he devised the plan of the En- 
comium Morice during a journey to England, 
— " ne totum hoc tempus quo equo fiiit insi- 
dendum, hfutiiaon et illiteratis fabnlis tere- 
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16 PHILOMORVS. 

retnr :" In the preaent days of locomotlTe 
laxury, it may excite a smile to be informed 
that one of the moet interesting productions in 
the volume before us, an epistle to hb children 
at home, nas composed by its author on 
the back of a alow and stumbling Jii&g, as he 
joniniied along miry roads, probably in Flan- 
ders, where he was charged at the time with 
important diplomatic negotiations. 

It is stated by hia biographers to have been 
his constant practice, when absent from home, 
to maintain an intercourse by letter with his 
children ; receiving from them an account of 
every step in their progress, and giving them 
in return whatever counsel and instruction be 
deemed requisite. Of such epistles the one 
before ns is an elegant and valuable specimen. 

The order in which these Epigramnmta are 
pnnted, is undoubtedly to a certain extent 
the same in which they were compoeed. At 
the head of them, however, is placed a gia- 
tulatory address to Henry VIII. on his coro- 
nation; which ought, according to the ar- 
rangement of dates, to have been placed con- 
siderably later, being written in the year 
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1509. It is pre^ced by an epistle in prose, 
trhich exhibits charecteristic marks of his 
vivacity and humour. Some delay having 
occurred in the presentation of this poem, he 
deems it expedient to state the canse; and 
proceeds accordingly to explain, that the 
artist who had nndert&ken to embellish it 
with an appropriate device was incapacitated 
by a fit of the gout. He expresses a fear 
l«st in vaiting for these adventitious attrac- 
tions, which he compares to the artificial 
Uoom in a lady's complexion, he had de- 
prived his verses of their chief recommenda- 
tion, the charm of novelty. He doubts after 
all, whether the adrant^e accming from the 
adroitness of the artist's hand, is snfBcient to 
make amends for the damage sustained 
throngh the incapacity of his feet. He 
alludes to the well-known reply given by the 
Emperor Tiberius to the people of Ilium, 
who came to him with their condolence on 
the death of his son ; intimating at the same 
time that his own tardiness cannot be deemed 
quite so ridiculoas as theirs, inasmuch as the 
subject of his congratulatioDS is an event 
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of such universal joj', aa to be impressed apon 
men's minds with a TividneBS which it would 
take ages to efi&ce. 

In the national enthusiasm with which 
this youthful monarch whs welcomed to the 
throne of his avaricioua father, no one had 
greater reaeon to participate than More. 
Enraged with his oppoeition in the Commons 
to a vote of money for which he had applied 
on the marriage of hie daughter, the late 
King had committed More's unoffending 
father to the Tower ; upon a chai^, aa 
Mackintosh supposes, of having infringed 
some obsolete penal statute : and it was only 
by the payment of a heavy fine that he re- 
gained hia liberty. The son found it expe- 
dient to withdraw himself from public life ; 
and, at the time of Henry's death, waa medi- 
tating a jonmey into foreign parts. Emerg- 
ing therefore from retirement, and entering 
once more into the excitement of active duties, 
he fearlessly gives utterance in these lines to 
the indignant feelings of hia heart. The al- 
luaion to "tot furum tot uncas manus," and 
to the "leges nocere coactK," is perfectly 
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intelligible. In contrast with the most biting 
satire upon the eordid and rapacious proceed- 
ings of the late monarch, he ponrs out the 
most lavish encomiums of the present ; and 
if there had existed in Heniy's bosom one 
spark of respect for his father's memory, the 
sentiments here expressed, so &r from re- 
commending the writer to his good graces, 
would have produced an effect decidedly the 
reverse. Sach, however, was the fashion of 
the day : and when we find it adopted in the 
grave compositions of cbarchmeu, we can 
scarcely be surprised that their brethren of 
the laity should have followed the example. 
In the funeral sermon of Henry YII.'s 
mother, preached by the good Bishop Fisher 
scarcely three months aiUr the decease of 
Henry himself, the following passage occurs, 
— " avarice and covetyse she most hated, and 
sorrowed it fiill much in all persons, but spe- 
cially ia any that belonged to her :"— an in- 
sinuation quite as intelligible as the more 
direct charges made by More. 

The personal advantages possessed by the 
young monarch, his stature and gait, his 
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manl}' vigour, the fire of his eye, and the 
beauty of his complesion, are described with 
minntenees ; his skill in warlike exercises is 
alluded to, and his love of literature is not 
foi^otten. At a time when all the scholars 
end courtiers in the land were vying with 
each other in the extravagance of their praises, 
when one of the foreign ambassadors was )ike- 
ening him to the deities of Greece and Rome, 
and even Erasmus was celebrating his piety 
and discretion, we can scarcely be surprised 
that a panegyric fell from the pen of More ; 
but these high-flown encomiums on bis mo- 
desty, his ingenuous humility, and above all 
his clemency, from one of the most illustrious 
of all his future victims, give birth to sad 
reflections. The complimentary epistles ad- 
dressed to Henry ou his accession, have some- 
times been quoted as proo& of the natural eX' 
cellenceofhisdisposition; toa sober inqnirer, 
however, they seem nothing more than the 
privileged flattery of courtiers, overjoyed by 
the exchange of an aged recluse, whose sel- 
fishness was growing with his years, for a 
youthful gallant like his son. The single 
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good quality which More ascribes to the 
&ther, is prudence ; and this he introduces 
merely for the purpose of making good an 
assertion, that from each of his progenitors 
Henry had inherited their principal excel- 
lence. The noble heart of his grandaire, 
Edward IV. the piety of tlie lady Margaret, 
hia grandmother, his mother's kindly dis- 
position, and his father's prudence, — these 
virtuea conspire to make up, as More ob- 
serves, the character of such a monarch as 
had never hefore ascended the throne. And 
such in truth, though not according to More's 
meaning, was Henry VIII. The worst crimes 
of the fether, selfish and unfeeling as he was, 
and the moat nnjustifi^Ie wrongs inflicted 
by him upon the family of More, are mild 
and gentle, when compared with the cruelties 
perpetrated by his succeesor on the uncon- 
scious writer of this panegyric. Softened fay 
no recollection of familiar intercourse, that 
communion of counsels, of atudies, and of 
social pleasures, which usually form a bond 
of fellowship not easily to be broken, he 
trampled under foot the obligations of conr- 
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Usy, of humanity, and even of justice. After 
the lapse of a few more years it was More's 
fortune to become the familiar friend of the 
yoQtbiul sovereign nhom he was eulogizing, 
and by the same " princeps amatissimus" he 
was at last cmelly pnt to death. 

In another part of this collection we have 
a spirited ode upon the death of tyrants, 
which contains internal evidence of having 
been composed about the same period. All 
victims of kingly oppression are exhorted to 
take courage and hope for better times j for 
if no other change occurs to befriend them, 
death, the tyrannicide, the avenger of the 
pereecated, will sooner or later burl down 
the oppressor from his throne, and lay him 
prostrate, an object of scorn and derision, at 
their feet, 

— miier, abjectus, solus, iacrmia, inops. 

This train of reflections would be suggested 
to one in More's circnmstances by the death 
of bis persecutor; and we recognize the spirit, 
if not the langnage, of those models of claesi* 
cal antiquity, which bad been of late the aub> 
ject of his studies. 
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An alluaion is made in the Gratulatory 
veraee, to Henry's marriage, which is ren- 
dered the more interesting by the &ct of his 
adherence to that marriage having proved, 
eventnally, the cause of his disgrace and 
downfall. It is clear that be conld not have 
acquiesced in Catharine's divorce without 
abandoning the sentiments expressed in these 
lines. When the muse is invoked to sing the 
praises and celebrate the virtues of a yonth- 
fill Queen, all the devices of poesy are put 
into requisition ; but in this instance, even 
the hounds of poetic licence seem to have 
been overpassed. Poor Catharine is exalted 
toa preeminence over all the heroines of anti- 
quity. She is described as excelling Cornelia 
in eloquence, Tanaquil in wisdom, and Alces- 
tis in devotedness to her husband. Pene- 
lope's constancy is as nothing in comparison 
with that of Catharine, who, resisting the calls 
of her sister, her parents, and her country. 

Her female in&nt is represented as the 
anchor of the succession, firm and secure, in 
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case there ahonld be uo further prc^enj'. 
But the poet boldly promiges a, eon ; and pro- 
claims that Henry's descendatits in the male 
line ehall succeed to their &ther's sceptre for 
countless generations. No foreign wars shall 
molest him, even if France and Scotland 
should Irague ti^ether; nor shall his peace 
be disturbed by intestine commotion, all coo- 
tending interests being united in his own per- 
son. The nobility, kept so long at a cold and 
cautious distance, — " nomen inane diu,''— 
now begin to lift up their heads ; the mer- 
chants are relieved from their oppressive 
imposts; and the race of informers is extinct. 
These lines, in short, as illustrative of the 
general state of E^irs at Henry's accession 
to the throne, and the universal joy with 
which the aatiou received him, possess con- 
siderable historical interest ; aud are referred 
to by Hume among his authorities for the 
events of tlie period. 

Besides the Carmen Gratulatorium, there 
are several shorter pieces relating to the same 
subject. The cercmooy of the coronation 
was performed at an immense cost, and with 
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much eplendour. The royal pair, arrayed in 
TeatmeotB of the richest material, aiul glitter- 
' ing with precious stones, went along streets 
hung with tapestry from the Tower to West- 
minater, attended by nine yoaths on stately 
oonrsers, representing the nine Idngdonu and 
provinces which Henry governed. 

While this goodly procCBsiou was ad- 
vancing, a shower of rain began to fall ; the 
son, however, continuing to shine as beibre. 
Hence the poet takes occasion to remind ns, 
that both " Phcebus" and " Jovis uxor" con- 
■jrire to bestow their auspices upon the event. 
After the coronation came the jousts and tour- 
naments, which were on a scale of unusual 
magnificence; and More commemorates the 
fact of their having been concluded without 
a single misfortune. No transfixed knight 
had bedewed the arena with his blood, no un- 
lucky plebeian had been struck by a mis-di- 
rected lance, or trampled upon by a rampant 
steed, or crushed by the fail of a scaffold : 
they had been distinguished by an " inno- 
centia"-~ui absence of all mischief— charac- 
teristic of Henry himself. It is elsewhere 
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recorded, that iftheKinghad not interposed 
between the knighta of Dian and the knights 
of Minerra, who were proceeding to fight to 
the utterance on this occasion, the entertain- 
ment would not have proved bo bloodleas as it 
is represented ; so that the compliment im- 
plied in these lines was not without founda- 
tion. At the same time, the praise of Henry's 
" innocentia" sounds strangely in our ears. 
[Htis piece is followed hy two others on the 
same suhject, in the former of which it is 
proved on the principles of Platonic philoso- 
pby, that the iron age is ended, and the 
golden about to commence ; and in the other, 
which is descriptive of the union of the roses, 
Henry is represented as uniting in ono rose 
all the beauties of the other two. The con- 
cluding line of the latter seems to be the truest 
that More produced upon the subject; 

Nempe etiim apioas floi habel iale euu. 

These were written in the year 1509. 
About the year 1513 he wrote a few lines 
upon the capture of the castle of Norham in 
Northumberland, by the Scottish king. This 
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fortre§s, situated on the confines of Scotland, 
was repeatedly taken and retaken ; and had a 
principal share in all the border warfare of 
tlie period. It is intimated in these lines, 
that James professed to lay siege to it, al- 
though at the time it had been already be- 
trayed into his power ; and that the traitor 
was afterwards put to death by his command. 
After the battle of Flodden Field, in which 
James was slain, Norbam of course fell once 
more into the hands of the English. This 
succession of events affords to More the op- 
portunity of investing the place with a mys- 
terious kind of fatality. The traitor and the 
king, to whom it was betrayed, are both dead ; 
while the " arx invicta" itself is again in the 
pOBsession of its rightful owners. It is curious 
to find a tradition still lingering on the spot, 
that the castle was won by treachery, and 
that the trdtor was afterwards hung for his 
pains. It seems to be hinted at by Scott in 
his poem of Marmion : 

And first (hey heard King James hsd waa 
£tall and Work and Ford, and then 
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Thtt Notluun CoMie >trong naa ta'ea: — 
At that lora marvelled Mannioo. — 

CANTO V. 34. 

Hihb tbe local tradition of an event omitted 
by the historiana, is corroborated \>j one of 
More'e epigrams; and the certiuQty of the 
&ct placed beyond all reasonable doabt. 

This is followed by a few lines upon James's 
untimely end, a apecimen of that uncommon 
class of epitapha which may be atyled con- 
demnatoiy. With all due admiration for his 
valour, and sympathy with hie misfortones, 
the poet denounces in round terms the dupli- 
city of his dealings with England ; and re- 
presents him as calling upon monarcha in 
general to take warning by hie example, and 
to stand firm to their plighted &ith. 

It is to be observed, that after the battle, a 
body, supposed to be that of the king, was 
enclosed in a leaden coffin and conveyed to 
London, where it was ignominioualy kept 
for some time without the rites of sepulture ; 
and it was probably the iuterest excited there 
by its presence which su^ested tbe compo- 
sition of these lines. In Scotland, however, 
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it waa asserted that James had escaped, and 
that the corpse taken to London was that of 
another person. Among the Latin poems of 
Bachanan is an epitapb which may be set 
in contrast with that of More, as indicative 
of the national feeling in the two countries. 
" Cease"— the monarch exclaims—' ' to enquire 
the place where my remains are deposited : 
if the &tes would grant me a burial-place 
correspondent with the greatness of my soul, 
the whole compass of Britsin would be too 
narrow for my sepulchre." 

At the time when the Earl of Surrey waa 
condncting the English arms with so much 
success on the borders, Henry himself waa 
occupied with his warlike proceedings against 
France, in the course of which several events 
occurred to call forth the exercise of More's 
poetical ingenuity. One of these, a disas- 
trous catastrophe at sea, was the means of 
involving him in a strange dispute upon the 
merits of his own epigrams, which in due 
course will be noticed. By land, Henry 
made several acquisitions, which in some 
L for his losses by sea; 
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and tended, as be thought, to impress foreign 
princes with an idea of his prowess and re- 
Boarces. Ailer a tedious resistance of nearly 
two months, Terouenne, an inconsiderable 
town on the frontiers of Picardy, surren* 
dered to his arms ; and he took the rich and 
important city of Tournaj' after a siege of 
only two or three days. The latter acquis!* 
don supplied More with a subject for some 
complimentary verses. When Jalius Cffisar 
invaded Gaul, a desperate opposition was 
made to bis victorious legions by the Nervii, 
the ancient inhabitants of this district, and 
the slaughter that ensued was immense : 
it follows, therefore, according to the poet's 
logic, that Henry, who had become mas- 
ter of Toumay without any bloodshed at all, 
is a commander at the same time mightier 
and more merciful than Cs^sar. Henry 
reaps laurels, while Toumay reaps the ad- 
vantages of his protection. How much 
Henry was delighted with such victories, 
appears from the reply which More made to 
Roper when congratulated by him on his 
^miliar footing at court: — " Howbeit, son. 
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Roper, I have no cause to be proud thereof; 
for if my head would win him a caatle in 
France, it Bhould not fail to go." 

Having thus examined the few poema 
which are of a public or national character, 
we proceed to others in which the writer's 
concern is personal, placing at the head of 
them that epistle to his children which has 
been already alluded to. The most amiable 
and distinguishing feature in More's pri-vate 
character, was the affection which he bore 
for bis children ; and if there were no other 
proof of the sweetness of temper so often ex- 
tolled by his associates, we should not hesi- 
tate after reading these lines to sanction the 
frequent use of the superlatives " suavissime," 
" meUitissime," applied to him by Erasmus. 
We gain an insight into the detail of his pa- 
ternal superintendence ; we are presented 
with the pleasing spectacle of this great man 
in his nursery, depicted without reserve or 
affectation by himself. We see him folding 
the younger ones in his bosom ; opening to 
them his store of sweet-meats, the mellow 
apple and the comely pear; and gratifying a 
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father's pride by procuring tot them nire and 
costly garments of silk. We csDnot read 
the accouat of his mode of chaHtisement, 
winding up with the obserratiou, 

Ah feruB est, dieique paler nnn ille meretor. 
Qui lacrjmas nui non fle&t ipM sui, — 

without loving him for his affectionate ten- 
derness, although perhaps the minuteness of 
his description may excite a smile. It forms 
a pleasing contrast with the picture drawn by 
Erasmus, of the sternness with which Colet 
was at that time superintending the flagel- 
lations in his recently-founded school of St. 
Paul, and the good will with which Lily ad- 
ministered them. And yet, says More, tliis 
is merely the love with which every parent 
is endowed by nature, independently of any 
desert on the part of his offspring. He then 
proceeds to tell how their eng^ing manners, 
their early accomplishments, their graceful 
mode of speech, and the correctness of their 
languE^e have so won upon his affections, 
that all his former love appears as nothing 
when compared with that which animates him 
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now; and he exhorts them to persevere id 
the same coarse of improTement, until all his 
present love shall appear as nothing, when 
compared with that which he shall feel for 
them hereafter. How sweet nmst have been 
those acts af.tilial duty and tenderness with 
which, in the last dark period of hie life, 
these child^n evinced the strength of their 
affection and gratitude to the kindest and 
beet of parents! 

It is satiafectory to find that the chai^ of 
cruelty brought against More, in reference to 
the persecution of the Protestants, the only 
apparent exception to this tenderness of 
disposition, the blot upon so fair an escut- 
cheon, has been entirely removed by the 
recent investigations of Mackintosh. When 
More was appointed to the office of Chan- 
cellor, he fonnd a system of persecution al- 
ready established, and its machinery in active 
operation ; the nation was filled with horror 
by the excesses of the heretical insurgents in 
Germany, and multitudes on the continent 
were almost daily put to death. And yet, 
during the period of More's Chancellorship, 
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not one person suffered death for heresy in 
England. In jact, the gentleness of his dis- 
position led him to view with abhorrence the 
infliction of pain even upon animals ; and he 
represents the inhabitants of his ideal Utopia 
as regarding field sports in the light of an 
occupation for the bntcher. They account 
it, he says, more decent to kill ^imals for 
the sustenance of mankind, than to take 
pleasure in the spectacle of a timoroos and 
helpless hare torn to pieces by a d(^. The 
same idea occujrs in one of these epigrams, 
where he says, that in sach cases mankind 
exceed even the wild beasts themselves in 
ferocity. 

To shew bow much these sentiments of 
More were in advance of the ^e in which 
he lived, it is only necessary to observe, 
that Ascbam, his junior by nearly half a 
century, a man whose rare attcunments in 
classical learning have gained for him a dis- 
tinguished place among the early scholars of 
his country, while his nnafiected kindness of 
disposition has been scarcely less applauded 
than his scholarship, was from his own con- 
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fesaion an admirer of the brutal practice of 
cock-fighting. Hia apolc^ists, indeed, have 
gone BO far aa to assert, that few if anj'in the 
sixteenth ceutuiy, condemned such amuae- 
ments, merely on the ground of their involv- 
ing the misery and destruction of animals. 
To this sweeping charge More is a splendid 
exception ; his gentle spirit would have ac- 
quiesced in the poet's counsel, 



And yet in his own person no one con- 
templated death with less apprehension. It 
is elegantly remarked by Addison, "that 
he looked upon the severing of his head from 
his body, as a circnmstance which ought not 
to produce any change in the disposition of 
his mind :" and in these poems we find many 
prooft that he had dlaciplined himself to this 
conviction from his earhest youth. In one 
place he expatiates on the folly of promising 
toourselves a long life, or even wishing to ar- 
rive at old age. In another, he compares life 
to a vast prison-hoase, containing a molti- 
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tude of wretched inmUes all eenlenced to 
death ; a sentiment, which might well have 
heen expresxed at that later period of his life, 
when he wasconfinedforthe space of a whole 
year in the Tower, and removed from his 
dungeon only to be conveyed to the block. 
A similar tnm of thought may be traced in 
one of his " eweet and pleasant sayings," 
which are elsewhere recorded: — "to aim at 
hononr here," he said, " is to set np a coot of 
arms at a prison gate." In another piece, 
written probably abont the year 1516, on the 
occasion of an escape from shipwreck, be 
moumfnlly remarks, that the joy felt upon 
snch a deliverance ia nothing more than the 
momentary intermission from pain in a fever. 
With something like an unconscious presage 
of liiturity, he observes, that on land there are 
more dangers than on the sea ; and that steel, 
or some malady more to be dreaded than death 
itself, will be its precursor. In another place 
he speaks of life itself as nothing better than 
a gradual process of dying. The oil in the 
lamp ia continually wasting away ; we are 
dying even while we speak. By constant 
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discipline he bad acqaired this settled habit 
and convietion of mind : and at last, when 
reminded by the Duke of Norfolk that the 
king's displeasnre might probably deprive 
him of his life, be replied, " Is that all, my 
Lord ?— why then there ia no more difference 
between yoar Grace and me, but that I shall 
die to-day, and you to-morrow." 

More's fondness for female society, and the 
sneceptibility of his temperament in early life, 
have been alluded to by his friend Erasmus ; 
and the reminiscences of a boyish attachment 
are here placed upon record by himself. At 
the mature age of thirty-aix, being now the 
husband of a second wife, and the father of 
four children, he chanced to meet with a lady 
who had captivated his affections at the early 
age of sixteen. From that time down to the 
present they had never met : and the tender 
remembrance of the past came so powerfully 
over his mind, that although surrounded by 
many and stirring avocations, he found time 
to pen an epistle, which is pronounced by 
Jortin to be the most poetical, and by Mack- 
intosh to be the most pathetic and elegant of 
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bis compositions. We take the liber^ of mat- 
ing a few extracts from a version of it, for 
which we are indebted, if we mistake not, to 
the graceful pen of Archdeacon Wrangham : 

Now on mj memory brealu that happy ds;, 
When first I saw thee with thjr males at play : 
On Ihy white neck th« Bax«n ringlet lies, 
With mow tbj cheek, thj lip with roies lies. 
Thine eyes, twin stars, with armwy radiance shine. 
And pierce and sink into my heart through mine. 
Struck as with heaven's onn bolt, 1 stand, I gsie, 
I hang- upon thy look ia Gi'd amate. 

Af1:er thuB restoring to her the youthfnl 
1>eauty of which she had been spoUed by the 
lapse of twenty years, he proceeds to tell how 
their companions were amased with his art- 
less attempt to conceal the passion, and omits 
not to hint at his reasons for believing it to 
be mutual. It appears, however, that be had 
discovered, even before Shakespeare, that 



for the maiden was placed by her friends 
under a strict surreiUance, and the boyish 
lover was forbidden to enter the house. His 
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earlieet affectiooB were blighted in the bad : 
and although be was married twice, it is 
doubtful whether there was much genuine 
love in either case. He concludes with a 
prajer, tbat afler tbe lapse of another twenty 
years they may again meet, each as now in 
tbe enjoyment of health and happiness. 

Crimelesa, ray heart yon tta\» in life'a sofi prime, 
And stiil poiKSB that heul witfaout a crime. 
Pure was the love which in ray youth prevail'd, 
And age nonld ke«p il pure, if honoui fiiil'd. 
raay the gods, who five loog lustres past. 
Have brought us to each other well at last, 
Granl, that when uumber'd five long lustres more. 
Healthful, I still may hail thee healthful as before 1 

AJas ! It was in the twentieth year from the 
date of this pathetic epistle, that the life- 
blood of him who wrote it was poured out 
upon the scaffold. 

That this early disappointment may have 
produced its effect upon bim, is by no means 
improbable. In his first marriage he gave 
his hand to the elder of two sisters, although 
he preferred the younger in his heart: and 
his second wife was a dame who possessed 
neither gentleness of temper, nor softness of 
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speech, nor peraonal attractioaa, nor any 
quality, in short, which could excite attach- 
ment; her Bole recommendation being dex- 
terity in the management of a honsehola. 
Mackintosh remarks, that his daughter Mar- 
garet seems to have been the only female 
whom he regarded with positive respect; 
looking upon the sex in general as better 
qualified to relish a jest, than to take ptrt 
in more serious conTcrsation. At a period 
when eren the men's education was bo mea- 
gre and defective, thb is easily accounted 
for ; and More was the first to find a remedy 
for it. The system of education adopted by 
him in his own family, was calculated to 
exalt the female character to an unprece- 
dented degree of excellence. In these epi- 
grams, however, other and worse defects than 
mere ignorance are ascribed to the gentler 
sex ; and he gives unlimited scope to his 
satirical pleasantry at their expense. When 
he says, in one place, that nature has pro- 
duced nothing, " quod tristius sit, ac magis 
viros gravet," than a wife ; and when ^ain 
he saya, that she who is permitted to tread 
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on her hueband'a foot to-day, vill trample 
upon hia head to-morrow ; there is a eerioaa- 
nesa about faim which binta that he wae ia 
earnest. To a friend, whose choice in matri> 
mony had been unfortunate, he aaya: — "If 
you treat her well, she becomes worse, and 
if you treat her ill, she is worst of all : she 
will become a good wife when ahe dies ; 
better if she dies before her husband ; and 
best of all if she dies speedily." The fote of 
an unlucky fortune-teller, who read in the 
stars everything except the misdeeds of his 
own spouse at home, is descanted upon iu 
every variety of form. Gellia's habit of 
spending half the day in bed ia reproved 
with a little quiet humour ; and aome sly re- 
marks are made upon certain artificial con- 
trivances for preserving the graces of youth, 
with which the ancient belles of the reign of 
Henry VIII. seem to have been sufficiently 
well acquainted. 

In contrast, however, with these bitter 
jests, it ia only fiiir to mention two of his 
longer and more studied compositions, in 
which ia displayed such a courteous delicacy 
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of feeling, as will remove, in some degree, 
the impDtationB which lie upon his gallaiitrj. 
The first of these is the recommendation to 
his friend Candidus of a wife ; — a certain 
lady whom he describes as worthy to be 
classed with all the illnstrions matrons of 
antiquity ; although portionless, she will be a 
treasure more precious to her husband than 
all the wealth of Crssus. From the trans- 
lation of it by Archdeacon Wrangbam, we 
esb-act the following epitome of the quali- 
fications of a good wife: — . 

NeitmhenelfbeMea 

Good lairper'g genllnl tone ; 
Still placid be li«r mien, 

Uoraffled by > frown. 
Fu from her lips' Bofi door 

Be noise, be ■ilenc« itern : 
And hers be Ifaming'i Mote, 

Or hers the power to learn. 
With book! she'll time b^nile, 

And make true hliu her own ; 
Unbuoy'd bj forlune'a smile, 

Unbroken bj her frovn. 
So itill thj heart's delight, 

And partner of thj way. 
She'll guide thy children right. 

Where myriads go astray. 
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So, lefL all meaner Ifaiogi, 
Tbou'lt on her breait lediue. 

While to har Ijre she liogB 
Strains, Philomel, like thine. 

While >ti11 thj raptured gaie 

A» words of honied grace 

Steal from her honied tongue. 

Words tliey, of power to soothe 
All idle joy or nroe. 

With loarning's tsried imlh, 
With eloqueoce'i flow. 

The otber evidence of Mora's gallantly, is 
an epistle addressed hj him to a certain dis> 
tingaisked prelate, in order to explain and 
apologize for an apparent breach of courtesy 
of which he had been guilty in bis own 
house. It appears that the bishop bad paid 
bim a visit; and that while tbey were en- 
gaged in conversation together, a French 
lady of distinction, young and beautiful, 
entered the room; and remained for some 
time at the very elbow of the master of the 
bouse, insptectiiig his coins, admiring his 
pictures, and partaking of the viands upon 
his table: while be, strange and almost in- 
credible as it may appear, was so utterly 
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absorbed in conyersatioD, as never to notice 
her or even be aware of her presence. On 
being afterwards informed of it by his do- 
nieeticB, be entreats the bishop in the most 
lugent manner to explain to his fair visitor 
the mistake, which, in consequence of hie 
own imperfect acquaintance with the French 
langtif^, he is unable to do for himself. 
He devoutly prays that the earth may swal- 
low him up alive before he commits so bar- 
barous an act intentionally : and he ar^es 
with mnch ingenuity, that the same fascinat- 
ing tongue which had caused the mischief^ 
ought to prove the best remedy for it ; like 
the spear of Telephns, which cured the wound 
it had inflicted. 

Im^nation will easily fill up the detail 
of this interesting scene. The earnest and 
expressive features of More, and the graver 
dignity of his guest, would be in contrast 
with the animated countenance of their feir 
companion : while her gay attire would be 
set off by the sombre habiliments of the 
churchman and the lawyer. Then the mas- 
sive furniture of the apartment, the portraits 
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against the wall, and the antique cabinet of 
coins, which the lady is in the act of inspect- 
ing, woold form altogether no unple&sing 
subject for the painter ; as the scene is here 
presented to us in the reiy words of More 
himself. 

The allusion here made to the internal ar- 
rangement of his house, affords us an oppor- 
tunity of observing, that like many other 
learned men of the time, he took especial de- 
light in paintings, medals, and works of art 
in general. Lorenzo de' Medici hadamuseura 
of gems and antique vases; Pomponias Lm- 
tus was distinguished by an insatiable passion 
for medals and manuscripts ; and Bembo was 
ranked among the most scientific collectors 
of classical antiquities of his day. So pre- 
cious were these relics in the eyes of learned 
men, that two medals, the one of Augustus 
and the other of Tiberius, were deemed 
worthy by More to be made a special pre- 
sent to one of the Emperor's privy council. 
During his mission into Flanders be became 
acquainted with Jerome Busleiden, an opu- 
lent and learned ecclesiastic at Mechlin ; in 
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whose house he saw a pTOgreea in the acconi' 
modationBandomamentB of life, which seems 
to have made no small impresBion upon fajm. 
His admiration and delight are expressed 
in several poems of the present collection, 
as well as in one of his epistles to Erasmus. 
In the first of these, he addresses Busleiden 
on the subject of his medals : — 

Roma luis ducibus Mrvala est ; ipie reaenat 



The triumphal arch of the conqueror is 
bnried in the dust, bat the medal presents 
the very features of his countenance; and 
the cabinet in which it is deposited is as 
effective in preserving the memory of de- 
parted greatness, as the Pyramids of Egypt. 
In the other of these pieces, he dwells with 
rapture on the recollection of Busleiden's 
mansion, so well arranged in all its compart- 
ments, that it surely must have been the con- 
trivance of Dtedalus. You appear, he says, to 
have prevailed upon the fates to restore to 
life all the great artists of antiqnity. Your 
sculptures, paintings, casta, and carvings, 
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seem to be the work of Praxiteles^ Apelle§, 
Lysippas, and Myron ; while the dietich to 
each appended is Bsch as might have excited 
the jealousy of Maro himself. Every thing 
about yott savours of classical antiquity ex- 
cepting your Oi^an ; and that it would have 
been beyond the power of antiqaity to pro- 
duce. He concludes with a wish, that old 
0^6 may be slow in its advances, both upon 
the house and upon its possessor. Basleiden 
died, however, before this volume was pub- 
lished ; leaving, by his will, an endowment 
for three Professorships in the University of 
Lou vain. 

Of Mora's taste and fondness for pictures 
there is abundant evidence. He was the tirst 
patron of Holbein; and it was through his in< 
trodiiction that this artist obtained the royal 
patronage of Henry VIII. Among the nu- 
merous works of Holbein, none ara more 
noted than his groups of More's family; and 
the portraits we have of the Chancellor him- 
self, are from the same peucil. He was ac- 
quainted too with Quintin Matsys, the cele- 
brated painter of Antwerp; and iuoneofhis 
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letters be describes botl^ in prose and Terse 
a piece executed bj this artist at liis own ex- 
press deeire. It represented two of More'e 
most intimate friends, Erasmus and .^^dius : 
the former being depicted in the act of com- 
mencing his paraphrase on the Rotnaus ; and 
the latter holding in his hand a tetter frtHn 
More, addressed to him in an exact repre- 
sentation of More's hand-writing. In bis 
verses be extols the skill of the artist, the cor- 
rectness of the portraits, and the illnstrions 
character of the individuals ; all of which, he 
says, deserve a more durable material of pre- 
servation than the panel of the picture. If 
future ages retain any love of literature, and 
if the horrors of war do not obliterate the 
works of Minerva; how highly, he says, will 
this painting be prized — how fortunate will 
be accounted its possessor ! 

In the Epigrammata also we find repeated 
allusions to the same art. Twice he has 
taken for his subject a head of John the 
Baptist; the lines, however, contain little 
more than a comparison of Herod to some 
monster of classical antiquity, without an^ 
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particular reference to the painter's skill. He 
delights to exercise his wit at the espeose of 
certain contemporary artists, whose attempts, 
especially in portrait painting, were preemi- 
nently unsuccessful. When it is considered 
that at this time, and for along period after- 
wards, there ^vas not in the country a single 
native artist of any repnlation, it will ac- 
count for More's admiration of what he saw 
in Flanders, as well as his ridicule of the 
miserahle caricatares alluded to in these epi- 

We now proceed to examine the remarks 
made in several of these poems upon courtiers 
androyal^; subjects of no small importance 
in their bearing upon his character. Al- 
though at last he became, in one sense of the 
word, a conrtler, being admitted to terms of 
social familiarity with the sovereign himself, 
there is abundant evidence that he was drawn 
into it reluctantly, and that his sentiments 
were of a severer character than those of 
courtiers in general. He once said himself to 
Bishop Fisher, " Hereto do I hang as awk- 
wardly as one who never rode sitteth in a 
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saddle." Simple in his attire, primitive in 
his manners, and passionately fond of inde- 
pendence, he was on every account avereeto 
the splendid constraints of a court. Of this, 
sufficient evidence may be foand in the vo- 
lume before us. The clown who marvelled 
to find that the King differed from the rest 
of mankind only in his apparel; and the 
other who indulged his unmannerly wit when 
desired to hold a courtier's horae ; and the 
Flemish boor who proposed a rather puzzling 
question, when reproved for presuming to sit 
upon the same bridge with the King ; — all 
these spoke sentiments, from which More in 
his inmost bosom was not much averse. His 
opinions respecting the dependence of all go- 
vernment upon the consent of the people, are 
laid down in a pithy epigram of six lines, 
with a fearlessness and freedom certainly in 
advance of the age. On the other hand, the 
emptiness of popular applause, and the folly 
of being anxious about the iame which it lies 
within the power of the unwashed artisan, 
— " cerdo," — to give or take away at bis plea- 
sure, is gravely dilated upon. " What will 
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SQch honour do for you,"— he asks, 03 if an- 
ticipating a well knowD passage of Shak- 
Bpeare,* — " if your finger aches 7 " The 
numeroua allusions which we find to the dif- 
ference between a good King and a tyrant, 
were doubtless made during the reign of 
Henry VII. To a courtier who boasted of 
his familiarity with the King, he givea some 
salutary advice ; complacently alluding at 
the same time to the greater security of his 
own humbler condition, and showing that 
his judgment upon these matters was tole- 
rably correct, even before be had been taught 
the bitter lesson of experience. 

In the early part of More's life, his incli- 
nations in the choice of a profession were 
directed to the church, and he was deterred 
fi^m it only by a conscientious fear lest he 
should not be able to conform to the requisite 
austerities and restraint. So strong v/aa his 
attachment to the public services of religion, 

• Can honour sel a leg ? No : Or an arm 1 No : Or 
take away the grief of a wound I No. 

Henry IV. Parti. Act 5. 
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that after he had arrived at the zenith of hie 
diatinctionB, he wae accustomed to put on s 
surplice, and join the chaatiag of the choir 
in his ovn parish church of Chelsea. It is 
easy, then, to account for the indignation 
which was excited in him by the idle and 
dissolute practices of some of the clergy. 
Like his early friend and adviser, Colet, he 
saw that the safety of the church was en- 
dangered, and that di^race was brought 
upon religion itself. He saw the necessity 
of practical refonns in the church ; but, like 
the simple-minded Fisher, he would ^n 
have had the priesthood reform themselves. 
He was grieved too by their ignorance, their 
jealousy of the spread of knowledge, and 
their bigotted opposition to the study of the 
literature of Greece. In these poems, as 
well as in the Utopia and the letters to 
Erasmus, he delights in making them the 
butt of bis humour, A certain parish priest, 
whom he styles Candidus, is congratulated on 
bis appointment to a living. His flock, too, 
are congratulated upon their new pastor : — 
" Unless I am blinded by partiality, it would 
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be almoBt impossible to find another like 
faim. Without a spark of that ueelesa learn- 
ing which Bervee only to pofF up its possessor 
with pride, he ie endowed with such a com- 
bination of rare virtues as could scarcely be 
equalled even among the ancient Others of 
the church. He shows in his own conduct, 
as in a glass, what his people ought to do, 
and what to leave undone ; all they require 
being a simple admonition to practise what- 
ever they see him avmd, and to avoid every- 
thing which he practises." 

The same person is represented in another 
place as loud and constant in his praises of 
the good men of old, but slow to imitate 
them : to imitate them b to be envioru of 
them, and envy is a vice which he particu- 
larly desires to shun. In another place, the 
priest of his own parish is said to have de- 
livered to his flock the following strange an- 
nouQcement : " To-day is the feast of St. 
Andrew; and I therefore give you notice, 
that according to the ancient and wholesome 
practioe of the church, you must mortify the 
flesh by fasting — yesterday." 
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His satire, however, altacka the higher 
orders of the clei^ as well as the lower ; 
and in another place, he indulges in Bome 
pleasantry at the espense of a certain wealthy 
prelate whom he had occasion to visit. This 
father of the church, whose broad acres, and 
ample possessions, and numerous retinue re- 
mind one of WoUey's magnificence, received 
his guest with much apparent conrte^, and 
conversed with him in the most afiable man- 
ner. . No offer of refreshment, however, was 
made until More was about to take his leave ; 
and then, in order to give him a solitary 
glass of wine, the key of the wine-cellar is 
brought OQt of the bishop's own pocket. " If 
my life," says More, " should be extCDded 
to the years of the Sybil, never would this 
couj-teous hospitality be foi^tten." In an- 
other place, a certain priest is addressed in 
these words : " Yonr chanting is so wretched 
that you are qnalified in that respect to be 
made a bishop : on the other hand, yon read 
so well, as to e^iclnde yourself. Whoever 
aims at a bishopric must possess two qualifi- 
cations, — those of reading ill and chanting 
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ill; if you lack either, it will spoil your pros- 
pects." It is probable, that in the latter part 
of the reign ofHenry VII. sundry elevations 
to the episcopal bench may have taken place 
on very questionable grounds ; and upon one 
of these appointments More animadverts with 
an especial degree of severity. Profeaaiug 
to be delighted that so high and sacred an 
office is not now disposed of at random, as 
had heretofore heen the case, he says that 
this person, whom he designates Fosthumus, 
has evidently been selected with extreme 
care, inasmuch as it would have been utterly 
impossible to find a worse, — 

Stuliior baud possit, detetioive legi. 

In another place he represents Postbumus as 
perpetually quoting the text,* " occidit lit- 
tera ;"— and yet he has no reason to be afraid, 
for of " litterEe" he knows nothing. At the 
same time, if he should chance to be killed hy 
the *' littera," it would be a hopeless case, for 
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hs has not the " Spiritns*' to give him life 
again. 

These repeated attacks upoD PosthnmnB 
seem to show that his unfitness for the epis- 
copal office was more than usaally glaring; 
that his want of learning and piety mnst have 
been extreme. It is tolerably certain, that of 
all the appointments made in the interval 
between the yeare 15O0 and 1513, the range 
which most be allowed for the probable date 
of the former of these epigrams, this npon 
Posthumna must have been among the most 
objectionable. Perhaps it is not too mach to 
limit the date to the period between 1500 
and 1509, inasmuch as he is much more 
likely to have lifted up his voice against an 
appointment made in the latter days of Henry 
VII. than against one Biade at the com- 
mencement of the reign of his successor. 
Now in 1506, at which period it is to be ob- 
served that More's feelings towards the court 
were not of the most gracions character, an 
individual was promoted to the see of Ely, 
of whom the ecclesiasdcal bit^rapher God- 
win speaks in terms that correspond pre- 
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cisel; mih the epigrams of More. This was 
James Stanley, boq of the first Earl of Derby, 
and step-son of the Lady Margaret, the 
king's mother. After recording hie neglect 
of the church and diocese, and the open pro- 
fligacy in which he lived, Godwin thus con- 
clades : — " Sic Toluptatibus immersus, fii- 
mili& ^ qnS natns est nobilissim^ tantoqae 
munere indignns vitam exegit, et nnll& re 
pnestit^ memorabili anno 1515 interlit." In 
an ancient metrical history of the bouse of 
Stanley, it is said, that altbongh a priest, he 
had little " priest's mettle " in him ; 

As msnye, more pitye, sacred orders doe take, 
For promotion rather tlioD foe Christ's take. 
Of all tbe appointments made within the as- 
signed period, none can be discovered which 
agrees more closely with More's description 
of Posthumus than this. 

Another circumstance, however, which cor- 
roborates the presimiption of this identity, 
yet remains to be mentioned. A certain 
young and illiterate Englishman, who had 
interest to obtain him a bishopric, had ap- 
plied to Erasmus, about ten years prior to 
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this appointment, for aiBielance in his studies; 
to which request, although accompanied with 
large offers and still larger promiseB, he de- 
clined to accede. This person is said, by 
the biographers of Erasmus, to have been 
James Stanley. Eraamiis, therefore, who 
was living in England, and ou terms of 
the most familiar intercourse with More at 
the time of Stanley's promotion, may easily 
be supposed to have communicated to him 
his own sentiments respecting a man with 
whose insufficiency he had so much reaeon 
to be acquainted; while More, driven into 
seclusion by the king's arbitrary displeasure, 
would expatiate upon this abuse of the royal 
patronage without reserve. 

The notice? of contemporary literature, al- 
though somewhat scanty, are quite as uume- 
rouB as we can expect at a period when 
literature itself was at so low an ebb. Three 
separate pieces are written in commendation 
of the celebrated edition of the New Testar 
ment published by Erasmus in 1516. In 
the first of these, which is addressed to the 
reader, he extols the judgment of the transr 
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lator and the uaefulnesa of the work itself. 
The old version, he aays, never remarkable 
for its correctnesB, was rendered etill more 
objectionable bj the blunders of copyists j 
and although restored by Jerome to some 
degree of purity, it had again become faulty 
and corrupt. The present translation, how- 
ever, is entirely new and free from errors. 

Alque nova Christi lei nova luce nilel. 

The other two of these brief epistles are 
addressed to Wolsey and Warham ; the one 
rapidly advancing in his career of ambition, 
having just before been elevated to the dignity 
of Chancellor; and the other, by whose resig- 
nation it had become vacant, having retired 
into a life of comparative privacy. The ad- 
dress.to Wolsey is replete with flattery. He 
is extolled as the great patron of literature, 
Pieridum pendet eujus ab ore chorus; 

and he is assured that the honours paid him 
by his coantry, distinguished as they are, 
amount not to the half of what he deserves. 
He is entreated to look fevourably upon the 
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work for two reasons : first, becaose the 
author is one of hia admirers ; aud secondly, 
because the work itself is the source of that 
wisdom, which enables him to administer jus- 
tice with so much satis&ction to all parties — 
" nt rictus non queat ipse queri." 

In addressing Warham, More ascribes to 
him the honour of having originated the 
work, hy supplying the pecuniary aid of 
which those early scholars were too fre- 
quently destitate. This volume, he says, 
shows in an especial manner, 

Quam nan ducat ioen qua tu lacii olU, — 

and the author desires no other reward of his 
labour than this ;— that the world may have 
cause to love you for the sake of this book, 
and you to love Erasmus :-— 



It will not be ibreign to the subject to re- 
mark, that a letter is extant from Warham to 
Erasmus, thanking him in the most courteous 
manner for conferring upon him by this book 
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a more lastiog glory tban that of princes and 
emperori. 

If history had left us no other means to 
judge of the opposite characters of Warham 
and Wokey than such as are furnished in 
these lines, we should be able to form a tole- 
rably correct estimate. More was quite 
aware ofthe kind ofcompliment which would 
sait each of them. The somewhat fulsome 
panegyric upon Wolsey's patronage of men 
of letters and his populari^ as Chancellor, 
indicates his ambition and love of power: 
while the simple intimation on the Other hand, 
that Erasmus desires nothing so much, aa 
that bia work may secure for his patron the 
afiecdons of those who may profit by it, leads 
us at once to conclude, that simple piety and 
Bin^enese of ^eart were prominent features in 
that patron's character. And such in truth 
was the case. Ader expending the whole of 
his vast revennes upon the suitable hospitali- 
ties of his station and the improvement of his 
see, Warham when on his death-bed was in- 
ibrmed by his steward, that all the money 
left in his hands amounted to no more than 
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thir^ pounds ; to which he calmly replied, 
— " aalis Tiatici ad ctBlnm." 

In another place we find mention made of 
a collection of sacred poeme, consisting of a 
kind of versification of the legends of the 
Saints. The author, a man of little erudi- 
tion, but considerable talents for poetry, had 
given his book to the world without preten- 
sion ; declaring in bis pre&ce that it was 
composed off-hand, and that the ordinary 
rules of verse were disregarded. In pro- 
porUon, however, to the author's modesty, so 
is More's encomium. " To be fettered," he 
says, "bj the rules of prosody, would be de- 
grading to the dignity of the subject ; and 
another person after long study would not 
have succeeded so well as this author on the 
spur of the moment. The unlettered reader 
will be pleased with the piety of the work ; 
while ancb as have been accustomed to drink 
at the Castalian spring, will acknowledge that 
it affords them as much pleasure as any book 
they ever met with," 

Before we leave the department of More's 
complimentary criticisms, we must not omit 
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an ode addressed to his friend Bueleiden, 
with a view of persuading him to bring out 
his Muee from her retirement, or in other 
words, to publish his poems. The style 
which he nses is figurative, and the personi- 
fication of the Muse is ingeniously main- 
tained : but not feeling the interest in Bus- 
leideo's poetry with which More was in- 
spired, we shall dismiss it at once for other 
criticisms of a very different character. 

At the head of these ought unquestionably 
to be placed the animadversions upon a 
certain French writer, which have already 
been alluded to, and will presently be stated 
at large. His treatment of foreigners in 
general seems to be rather severe. Another 
Frenchman is told, that he is undoubtedly 
animated by the spirit of the ancients, for he 
frequently hits upon the selfeame lines which 
have been composed by them before. A 
Spaniard who had adopted an unlucky ex- 
pression in reference to the " genius" of bis 
poetry, is assured that it will be an '' evil 
genius ;" and that the immortality which he 
ajiticipal«s will be an immortality of infamy. 
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Some one in speaking of the King had used 
the expreesion *' princeps cni nemo aecnn- 
diu :" this gives More an opportanity to land 
the King and lash the poet at the same time, 
which he does with some ingenuity. One 
who professed to hare written his verses im- 
promptu, is told that the lines themselves 
prove it. At the hands of this simple-minded 
critic, all unfounded pretensions are held up 
to ridicule : and plagiarists, at that time less 
liable to detection than at the present, meet 
with as little mercy as they deserved. 

In connexion with More's criticisms upon 
the writings of others, we may introduce some 
observations made by him upon a certain 
composition of his own. Having under- 
taken to write an epitaph upon one Henry 
Abyngdon, a musician, he proceeded to com- 
memorate him in tolerable stanzas, as long the 
pride of Wells cathedral and the King's 
chapel, and now departed to be the glory of 
the celestial quires. These lines, however, 
did not suit the taste of Aby&gdon's repre- 
sentative, who would have preferred some- 
thing more musical,— more like the rhyming 
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and jingling Btanzas of the monks. He then 
wrote another epitaph which gave complete 
satisfaction, of the style of which the following 
extract may be taken as a specimen, 

Millibus in mille cantor fuit opHmus ille, — 
Regis el in bellS canWr fuit ille capelli :— 

These lines were gladly accepted, and en< 
graved Dpon the tomb. More, howeTer, was 
not altogether pleased by the rejection of his 
first written epitaph ; and after describing 
the whole afiair in a third set of verses, he 
declare§ that any one who could prefer the 
second production to the first, deserves to 
be buried in the same tomb with the defunct 
Abyngdon, and to have hia memory em- 
balmed in the same epitaph. 

We must not omit to mention his transla- 
tion of two English songs : the first a doleful 
ditty, which might be entitled the " Des- 
ponding swEiin's . invocation to death;" and 
the other, a tragi-comic effusion upon a lover's 
dream. They were doubtless among the po- 
pular productions of the day ; and although 
Percy has not preserved them among his 
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" Relics," it is not improbable that they may 
still be in existence. 

During the war with France, More'a spirit 
was stirred within him when he saw his coan- 
trymen imitating French tashiouB ; and one 
of his happiest efforts is a good-hamoured 
satire upon his friend Lalus, who is repre- 
sented as affecting the Frenchman not only 
in his outward attire, in his cloak, his hat, 
his belt, hia sword, and his shoes, but still 
farther,— 

One only man he teeps, and he from France, 
Who by (he French theniselves codd not, I think. 
Be treated more in fashion of the French. 
He never pays liim wagea — that is French ; 
He clothes him meanly— that is French again ; 

Works him ID death— and this again u French ; 
Belabours him full oft— and that is French ; 
And in the street, the market, every place 
Where rnen resort, delights in sorry Fiench 
To chide the knave.— 

His attempts, however, are rather uusui»h!89- 
fiil: — 

If he can speak 
Though but Ibree little words in French, he swells 
And plumes himself on his pjoficiency. 
But when he lails in proper phrases, then 
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He uttem wgrds would make a FrenchiDin stare. 
With Bound aeule, and widely-gaping month, 
Tbinkog to make at least tbe accent Fr«ach. 

With accent French he speaks the Latin tongue. 
With accent French the tongue of Lombardy, 
To Spaiusb words he gives an accent French, 
Gamao he ipeaki with the same accent French, — 
In soDth he Heme to apeak in accent French 
All but the French ilseir ! 

In his own habita, More was temperate, if 
not abBtemious, and he Beema to enjoy a fling 
at the excess of others. A certain Fuscus 
had been warned hj his pfajaician, that he 
most either abandon hia habita of wine-bib- 
bing, or loae hia eyesight. To this he replied, 
that all the objects of nature aroand him, the 
earth, the sea, and the atars, had been viewed 
by him timea without number * that there re- 
mained nothing which he had not seen, while 
there were many kinds of wine which he had 
not yet tasted. He had seen enough, but he 
had not tasted enoagh ; and therefore he bids 
his eyes farewell. Of a like character is the 
story told of Mamllns, who for two days ab- 
stained irom wine altogether j bat finding it 
impossible to keep his resolution, pathetically 
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exclaimed : — " Ye faithful gnides, by whose 
aid I have been conducted hither, now muBt 
I part with you for ever !" He then sipa his 
wine, and inhales its fragrance ; the mellow 
tint gradually fadea before him, and he is in- 
volved in darkness. Reflecting, however, 
that of all the qualities which the wine pos- 
sesses, that which he loses is the least valaa- 
ble, he thus reconciles himself to the loss. 

Although many of these epigrams remaiu 
yet unnoticed, we shall confine our remarks 
to a small number, and those remarks must 
be brief. The Spendthrift whose fortune had 
been lavished upon his wardrobe, is laughed 
at for incommoding himself by carrying on 
his hack at one time four acres of land. The 
little notice taken of Physicians is in his usual 
vein of satire ; nor is any &TOur shown to 
his own profession of the Law. The Soldier 
whose fieetness had saved him on the field of 
battle, is told that he ought to wear his rings 
and ornaments not upon his hands, but upon 
his feet. No class of men come under the 
lash so frequently as the Astrologers, whose 
pretended powers obtained credit even among 
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the noble and learned : his own opinions may 
be taken from the following epigram addres- 
sed to one whom he calls Fabianns : — 

The CFond proclBims thee wondrous wise, 
Ifoutof all (hy prophecies 

Oae OD?y proveth liue. — 
Be, Fabianus. alanys urong, 
Tli«n Bill I join the gaping throng. 

And call thee prophet loo. 

To a friend who had borrowed money from 
him, More addresses a remonstrance, the 
quiet humour of which it is not easy to ex- 
press in terms pithy and concise like the ori- 
ginal : perhaps, however, the reader may be 
amused with our attempt : — 

O I'yndal, there »as once a time, 

A pleasant time of old, 
Before Ihou cam'st a-horrowing, 

Before I lent thee gold ; 
When scarce a single daj did close 

But ihou and I, my fKead, 
Were want, as ofren as I chose, 

A social hour to spend- 
But now, if e'er perchance we meet, 

Anoo 1 see thee take 
Quick to ^y heeli adown the street. 
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Believe me, for the dirty pelf 

I n«Ter did intend 
To ask ; and yet, epite of myself. 

I moit, or loK my friend. 

To lose my money I consent. 

So that I lo»e not I'lu; 
If one or other of you went, 

Contented might I be. 

With or nithoul the gold, retam, — 

I take thee nothing loalh ;— 
But, Booth, it makes my epiril yeatn, 

Thus to resign yon both. 

If neither please, do thou at leut 

Send me the money dne ; 
Nor wonder if (o thee I send 

A long and last adieu. 

It now remains for vs to notice ft literaiy 
dispute already alluded to, which excited 
considerable interest among the scholars of 
the age ; nothing less indeed than a discii&- 
sion upon the merits of these efliiBions, in 
which the author himself took a principal 
part. Although a century had el&paed since 
the days of Agincourt, the jealous feelings of 
the French towards onr ancestors had by no 
means lost their bitterness: and during the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII, while 
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his forces were engaged in active operations 
against France, both by aea and land, the 
wits of that country took their revenge by 
sending out lampoons. The expedition of 
the Marquis of Dorset to Fontarabia was 
commemorated by a poem entitled " De Ang- 
lorum k GJalliis fnga;" and in one of his 
Latin epistles, More complains of other pro- 
ductions of a similar character. His indig- 
nation, however, was especially provoked by 
a poem bearing the title of " Chordigera," 
written by a courtier of the French King 
under the following circumstances. The fleets 
of the two countries under the command of 
Sir Edward Howard and Admiral Primau- 
get, fell in with each other near the harbour 
of Brest ; and at the very commencement of 
the engagement the French ship " la Corde- 
liere" was set on fire. Her captain, finding 
the destruction of his vessel inevitable, bore 
down upon the Regent, an English first-rate, 
and grappled with her; thus involving in 
oce common &te two of the finest ships in the 
world, and nearly two thousand men. This 
act of desperation was lauded in the poem 
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already alluded to, by one Germain de Brie, 
a French scholar of conaiderable rank and 
fortune : who seema to have been carried by 
the varmtb of his national prejudices far be- 
yond the limits not only of courtesy but of 
trutli ; deliberately chaining the English with 
the violation of treaties, and perjury. More 
proceeded to ridicule the poem in a series 
of epigrams for its falsehood, pl^iarism, and 
bombast. The author, a young man ambi- 
tious of the reputation of scholarship, and 
living in familiar intercourse with some of 
the first scholars of the age, felt his pride 
mortified by More's satire ; but conscious of 
the weakness of his cause, he subdued his 
indignation and remained silent. At length, 
however, after a lapse of five or six years, 
the volume of More's Latin poems came out, 
including a reprint of the offensive epigrams, 
although he himself with much prudence and 
good feeling had expressly desired that they 
should be omitted : and now de Brie congra* 
tulated himself on having met with a fair 
opportunity of gratifying his revenge. Hav- 
ing scrutinized all the real and imaginary 
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faulta which could be discovered, he Bummed 
ap his animadversions in an elegiac poem en- 
titled Antiuorcs, treating More's character 
with as little ceremony as More had treated 
his own : and thus the " bellum intemeci- 
nnm " between the two ships, kindled a spirit 
of warfare no leas furions and determined 
between the two scholars. A rumour of de 
Brie's intention soon reached the ears of 
Eraemns, who felt himself bound not only by 
a regard for the parties concerned, but more 
especially by a consciouBnees of having been 
the cause of the publication of these epigram?, 
to use every possible effort and argument to 
soothe the angry feelings of the combatants. 
He wrote immediately to de Brie, urging him 
moat strenuously to abstain from publishing 
the satire, not only on More's account, but 
also on his own: reminding him that the 
offensive epigrams were written during the 
war, that their sarcasms were rather national 
than personal, and that if he were better 
acquainted with More he would acknow- 
ledge that the world did not contain a man 
more worthy of his esteem and affection. 
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He urges too the danger, leit the cause of 
literature ahould be dJE^raced and its pro- 
gress impeded by the squabbles of its pro- 
fessors. This well intentioned epistle was 
not received by de Brie, according to his 
own atatem«nt, until the AntimoruB was al- 
ready in the press ; which he assigns to Eras- 
mus as the cause of his not having complied 
with the request. At all events the Anti- 
morus made its appearance ; and if the 
author's wit bad been equal to his virnleuce, 
the chastisement inflicted upon More woold 
have been tolerably severe. In reply to the 
chaise of having borrowed too largely from 
the ancients, he retorts that More himself 
has no occasion to be afraid of such a chaise, 
inasmuch as he is indebted to no cue unless 
it be to the poets of his own Utopia. He 
censures him for having published his poems 
too hastily, and makes him responsible for 
all the errors of the press. He condemns 
the implied censnre passed upon Henry VII. 
in the gratulatory verses addressed to his 
son : and severely animadverts upon the want 
of classical taste displayed in the rhyming 
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epitaph upon Heury Abingdon, omitting to 
notice More'B statement of the circumstances 
under which it was written. The want of 
candour iu these criticisms is so evident, that 
perhaps More's reputation even as a scholar 
would have been very little the worse, if he 
had suffered the a&ir to drop. This view of 
the case was ui^ed upon him by Erasmus ; 
who cautions bim at the same time against 
that acrimonious and quarrelsome spirit of 
which he complained in hie antagonist. In 
writing to de Brie, he tells him plainly that 
the Antimoms meets with few readers, and 
still fewer admirers ; and that More's abilities 
and learning, and loAinees of character are 
such as to place bim far out of the reach of 
attacks like this. To More he says, " If you 
are determined to prosecute the afiair, I 
conjure you to pursue the course you have 
already adopted, and to set down your ad- 
versary by reason and erudition rather than 
by hard words," 

Although More had already got his re- 
joinder not only written but printed, he 
complied so far with this appeal as to delay 
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the publication of it until EraBmus's further 
pleasure should be known. The language, 
however, which he used must have militated 
atrongly against any project of a reconcili- 
ation; and in fact be soon gave hie angry 
epistle to the world, stimulated as it would 
appear by some further irritating remarks 
made by de Brie in the preface to another 
work. Eraemus, who had previously seen it 
in manuscript, observes to Budsens, that al- 
though his own satire is thought by some to 
be rather biting, it is altogether toothless 
when compared with this epistle. " I have 
no reason," More says at the commencement 
of it, " to complain that my own lot is harder 
than that of mankind in general ; for I am 
aware that no one, however inoffensive bis 
demeanour, can pass through life without an 
enemy. Since this is the case, bow mnch 
reason have I to rejoice, that the friends 
whom fortune has given me arc of the noblest 
stamp, and that the only enemy I have is a 
person whom no one would wish for as a 
friend, or care for as a foe ; a man who whet) 
kindly disposed has it not in his power to 
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do me a service, nor when malignant to do 
aninjary. And yet, I should have been angry 
with myself, if even such a person had be- 
come my enemy from any faalt of my own." 

If it were advisable, we might proceed 
with the detail of More's defence of himself 
and bis poems ; the pains which he took to 
show that de Brie was the aggressor; his 
allusion to a wrestler who springs up from 
the ground after a &11, and spits in the lace 
of his antagonist; and his professed intention 
of publishing the Antimorus himself. But 
the most curious inquirer will scarcely be in- 
clined to investigate the matter any further. 
To bring out the details of such a quarrel 
from the oblivion into which they have des- 
cended, and to expose the irritability and 
jealousies of these patriarchal scholars, comes 
not within the scope or spirit of our present 
inquiry. 

In conclusion the author feels it necessary 
to state, that his little work is not committed 
to the press without a few misgivings. Ac- 
customed to feel a warm interest in every 
thing which bears the name of Sir Thomas 
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More, and finding, as he thonght, among tbe 
Epigrammata some gleanings not unworthy 
of preservation, he was indnced to commit 
to paper the result of bia examination as he 
went along. Such was the origin of the 
present Tolnme; such its simple history. 
The well established &me of Sir Thomas 
More, his noble simplicitj of character, and 
the undaunted consistency of his life, cannot 
be affected for better or worse by such trifles 
as these : and all that the writer of the pre- 
sent remarks can venture to hope for, is that 
some congenial minds may find in the pe- 
rusal of them a portion of that innocent 
amusement, which the composition of them 
has afforded to himself. 
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